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The Ladies Auxiliary of the 
Fraternal Order of the#Eagles No. 
291, 1000 S. Third St., will initiate 
new members Wednesday in honor 
of Marcella James, grand madam 
president. 

All candidates should report by 
6:30 p.m. Connie Taylor, president, 
will preside at the initiation 
ceremony and conduct the business 
session. 

Refreshments will be served 
following the ceremony. Music for 
dancing will be by “R. D. and 
Company.” Adult members are 
welcome. 

Hostesses will be Helen LaLoux, 
Gladys Bersett, Cheryl Brooks, 
B.J. McOuillikin and Mary 
Modisett. 

James joined Leavenworth, 
Kansas, Auxiliary No. 50 in 1961. 
She was auxiliary trustee two 
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yeärs; conductor, vice president 
and president. She is currently 
serving her 15th year as secretary. 

A past state president of the 
Kansas State Auxiliary, she was 
president, and state auxiliary of- 
ficer for 11 years, serving in 
various offices. 

During the 28th annual interna- 
tional convention of the Grand 
Auxiliary, James was appointed 
Grand Auxiliary historian. She 
worked with many state commit- 
tees and was regional director of 
the Golden Eagle Fund, south 
central regional madam president, 
grand madam chaplain, grand 
madam vice president and grand 
madam president-elect. 

She has been a member of the 
Leavenworth Auxiliary Ritual 
Team and vocalist of the 
Leavenworth Memorial Team. 
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Grand madam president 


Terre Haute to launch pilot 
project On ep ilepsy service 


Terre Haute is among seven 
Indiana communities selected 
for participation in a state- 
funded pilot project providing 
services to persons with 
epilepsy. 

The epilepsy services office 
is located at 101 S. 12th St., 
Terre Haute. Calls will be 
taken from 8 to 5 p.m. at 
232-3061. 

According to Ms. Lose 
Soetenga, coordinator for the 
program, the epilepsy services 
being offered will include in- 
formation, referral and coun- 
seling. 

“Perhaps the most impor- 
tant service offered through the 
program,’ Soetenga notes, “is 
that of individual, group and 
family. counseling by pro- 
fessionals trained in the psy- 
chological and social aspects of 
epilepsy.” 

Based on the latest available 
incidence rates for epilepsy dis- 
orders, it is estimated that 
there are as many as 1200 peo- 
ple in Vigo County alone having 
some. form of epilepsy. With 
advances in modern medica- 
tion, however, many with 
epilepsy are able to completely 
control seizures and live and 
work in the community without 
ever showing signs of the dis- 
order. 

“For most people with 
epilepsy, however, there are 
social and psychological adjust- 
ments that must be made even 
after the physical problem of 
having seizures is’ solved,” 
Soetenga stresses. 
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The counseling services are 
being offered to assist individ- 
uals with epilepsy, as well as 
their families, in making those 
Psychological and social.adjust- 
ments. 

“If we were dealing with 
some other physical disorder, 
such as diabetes or a heart 
condition, the need for counsel- 
ing services probably not be so 
critical,” she notes. “But let's 
face it. Despite the facts about 
epilepsy, all the myths and su- 
perstitions about epilepsy are 
still with us. Unfortunately, 
this creates a stigma with 
which everyone having epilepsy 
must cope.” 


| Core PARN. 
The epilepsy services pro- 
gram is part of the Epilepsy 
Care Program, which became 
public law in Indiana in 1975. 
The program is being adminis- 
tered--by-the_Indiana_Depart- 
ment of Mental Health. 
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By ‘Dave Delaney 
Tribune-Star Staff Reporter 
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‚ Many people have health problems 
— for some it’s epilepsy. 
| “Lots of people have heart 
problems or strokes or diabetes,” 
said Sandy McDaniels, community 
worker for Epileps Services, 101 S. 
12th Street, Ferro Haute "Kouta 
per ent of the population suffers 

epilepsy. a 

McDaniel’ s full-time position was 
created last September and is funded 
by ‘the Indiana Department of Men- 
tal'Health Epilepsy Department. She 
; has7 the responsibililty of Parke, 
' Vermillion, Clay, Putnam, Owen, 
Greene, Sullivan, Monroe, Lawrence 
"and Vigo counties. She works alone. 
| She said epilepsy can strike 
anyone at any age, but that it usually 
‚appears early in life. ‘‘About 30 
‘percent of Ns people who get 
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epilepsy do so before M five,” 
McDaniels said. 

There are numerous types of 
epileptic seizures. Grand mal 
seizures are marked by violent 


- convulsions and unconsciousness. 


Petit mals can be little more than a 
person's mind wandering. > 

“Teachers should be aware. ‚of 
what a petit mal seizure is so that 
they can confer with a student’s 
parents,” McDaniels said. 

The director said 80 percent of the 
people suffering from epilepsy can 
work. They can drive if they've been 
seizure free for one year, she added. 

“Tm trying to educate the general 
public on epilepsy,” McDaniels said. 
“However it’s tough spreading 
yourself around 10 counties.’’ She 
wants to get into as many Wabash 
Valley schools as possible and would 
also like to talk to service clubs in 
the area. 

McDaniels said having epilepsy 


can be a severe emotional and social 
blow to an individual. ‘‘Some epilep- 
tics drop out of society,” she said. 
“It’s too bad because everyone has 
something to contribute.” ` 

Many famous people had epilepsy, 
including Julius Caesar, Socrates, 
Martin Luther, Napolean Bonaparte, 
artist Vincent VanGoh, scientist 
Alfred Nobel and writer Charles 
Dickens. Contemporaries with 
epilepsy include New York Islander 
hockey player Gary Howatt, 
California congressman Tony 
Coelho, Philadelphia basketball 
player Bobby Jones and writer 
Truman Capote. 

While there's no cure for epilepsy, 
McDaniels said medication can con- 
trol about 50 percent of the cases. 
“Medication can partially control 
about another 30 percent of people 
with epilepsy while 20 percent of the 
people with it can't ever be con- 


trolled properly,” she said. Many 
people with epilepsy are either 
under-employed or unemployed 
while others live on Social Security 
or Medicaid or have working 
spouses. 

A self-help group of epileptics was 
formed in January. They meet twice 
monthly and there are now about 25 
people in the group. 

McDaniels would like to see the 
self-help group do volunteer work in 
the community to get job experience 
and confidence. As for regular jobs, 
she said an employer cannot legally 
withhold a job from someone 
because they have epilepsy. ‘‘That 
would be violating their civil 
rights,” she said. 

Said McDaniels: ‘All epileptics 
are looking for is a chance to prove 
themselves.” 

For more information on epilepsy, 
interested persons should contact 
McDaniels at 232-3061. 


Epilepties can have trouble | 
locating, holding down jobs 


ei Epilepsy can strike anyone, 
metimes under the most unlikely 

"eonditio 

$ Susan ; Marschand, 29, Terre 
Haute, was in the hospital five years 
ago having a baby when complica- 
tions set in. Her premature baby had 
to be delivered by Caesarean sec- 
tion, causing a considerable amount 
of hemorrhaging. 

; “I went into an epileptic seizure 
rig ht after recovery,” Marschand 
said. “All this took me by surprise 

. I never heard of anything like this 

before.” 

` Marschand has had pretty good 
‚luck holding jobs since her seizures 
began. ‘‘I’ve had very understanding 
bosses,” she said. “It’s not easy 
finding a job when you're epileptic,” 
"She said most of her bosses wanted 
to learn as much as they could about 
her condition so they could help. 
“However at one job I was fired a 
week after I had a seizure. And I'd 
had three meri faises within one 
year on that and had good 
references from another job.” 


Marschand said she always tells 
co-workers how to respond when she 
has a seizure. ‘‘Having a seizure is 
not a pretty sight,” said the office 
worker,‘‘so people around you have 
to know what to do.” ' 

She said she goes into seizures 
with no warning and should not be 
held down or have anything put in 
her mouth. ‘I tell them to lay me on 
my side and put me to bed when I 
come out of it,” she explained. 
“Don’t put anything in my mouth 
because it'll break my teeth.” 

Marschand said her muscles are 
sore after a seizure and she often 
gets black and blue marks from 
falls. “Sleep helps me a lot,” she 
said. 

Marschand said the best thing 
epileptics can do is be honest with 
themselves. “We have to accept 
ourselves and our epilepsy is part of 
us,” she explained. “If you can teach 
someone else what to do when you 
have a seizure you’re better off for 
iter 


Medication helps 
woman fight problem 


“Pm just fine when I take my medication,” said Dorcthy. “I can 
live a halfway normal life.” k 


Dorothy (not her real name) is 29 years old and separated from 


her husband. She has two children, is pregnant with a third and is _ 


on welfare. She also suffers from epilepsy. 

“Td like to finish up my last two years of college,” said Dorothy, 
who is a nutrition major. She doesn't figure she’li have much trouble 
getting another job after the baby comes. 

“I don’t have a big problem finding work,” said Dorothy. ‘I like 
to do cleaning for older people.” 

She lived out of state for a while and worked as a waitress. ''The 
cook and I and one of our regular customers all had epilepsy,” 
Dorothy said. “We helped each other.” 

She once worked in a furniture factory where vibrating machinery 
seemed to bring on seizures. ‘‘I didn’t even know I was having them,” 
she said. ‘I finally realized it when I came to once and there was 
a whole crowd of people around me. Someone said I had had a 
seizure.” 

Dorothy’s epilepsy developed after she was involved in a car 
accident. “I didn't have any seizures until six months after the 
accident,” she said. f 

The seizures occur when she’s under pressure. ‘‘I have to get plenty 
of rest,” she said. “If you start to worrying it messes you up bad.” 

She said the hardest thing about epilepsy is admitting you have it. 
“It took me a long time to accept it,” she said. “Tve just learned 
to live with it ... to accept it.” 

Dorothy said an out-of-state doctor told her that her child might 
be born retarded because she’s an epileptic. ‘‘My Terre Haute doctor 
told me that’s just not true.” 

Dorothy said her epilepsy has “toned down over the years” and 
that all is fine when “I take it easy and use my head.” 
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‘Local family learns 
to adapt to problem 
of young daughter 


. » Tammy Little is a 15-year-old freshman at Woodrow Wilson Junior 

High School with the interests of any typical teen. She enjoys 

* | swimming, bicycling, soccer and roller skating and is a member of 

; the school’s track 

` The difference between Tammy and most of her classmates is that 

‘she has epilepsy, a disorder of the nervous system characterized by 
convulsions or seizures. 

“Her friends at school have accepted it,” said her mother, Joyce 
Little, of East Glenn. ‘‘They’ve been very good and don't make fun 
of her. She goes along with all the other kids ... we just have to keep 
an eye on her.” 

Tammy’s mother said the family was swimming while on vacation 
in Tuscon, Ariz., about four years ago when Tammy hit her head on 
the bottom of the pool. However, the epilepsy didn’t show up until 
a year later. 2 

Little said her daughter’s seizures last anywhere from five to 30 
minutes. ‘‘It’s hard to see your child having this problem,” she said. 
“It’s something we've all just had to live with.” 

Medication can control some epilepsy, but not all. “Tammy doesn't 
respond to medication properly,” said Little. Her daughter suffers 
from both grand mal convulsions and petit mal seizures in which a 
person has momentary lapses of attention. 

Tammy takes a medicine, Dilantin. “Her blood level for her 
Dilantin is either too high or too low,” explained Little, who said 
adjustments will have to be made in the medication given her 

daughter. 

Teachers in all Tammy’s classes have tongue depressors to be used 
if she has a seizure. Tammy also carries a thick plastic comb she 
can put in her mouth. ‘‘Sometimes she gets a warning when she feels 
one is coming on and sometimes she doesn't,” her mother said. 

Little said when her daughter has a seizure she moves nearby 
furniture out of her way so she won't hit her head. “Then we just 
leave her alone.” 

One doctor told the Littles their daughter might outgrow the 
disorder; another said she probably wouldn’t. Their hope is someday 
research will come up with a solution. 


Beta lota chapter 


New officers of Beta lota chapter of Epsilon 
Sigma fant. C were installed in May at Adami's 
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Helping others is the goal of 
members of Beta Iota chapter of 
Epsilon Sigma Alpha. 

Mary Barbee, junior past presi- 
dent, said the international service 
organization has two main pro- 
jects: St. Jude's Hospital and Camp 
Riley for Crippled Children. 

In addition, Beta Iota members 
support local such local programs 
as The Tribune-Star Basket Fund, 
the Salvation Army, Bethany 
House, the Cancer Fund and the 
Heart Association. Members also 
maintain a “disaster” fund for 
those in need. 

Barbee said Beta Iota chapter 
was formed in 1949 and now has 
“about 15 active members.” 

Those members work hard to 
raise money for projects. One of the 
biggest ventures is a booth offering 
Italian fried mushrooms at the 
Little Italy Festival in Clinton each 
Labor Day weekend. Members also 
work at the annual bazaar at 
Honey Creek Square and serve a 
‘chili supper and a spaghetti supper 
each year. 

Barbee said members meet twice 
each month, once for business and 
‘once for a social. In July and 
August, however, members share a 
picnic and one business meeting. 

Barbee — active in the organiza- 


nt. Officers and other members include 
Ernesta Sheehan, chaplain; 
tewart; Nellie Hirth, president; Linda 
| Vilson, pas state president; Norma Czajkowski, 
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Mitchell's people 


The Tribune 
three years ago 
and was named 
Living Editor 
when "The 
Tribune and The 
Star were com- 
k: bined into a 
= i morning 
| newspaper. 


By Penny Blaker Mitchell 
Living editor 


tion about 31 years — said, "We are 
always glad to have new members.” 

For more information about Beta 
Iota, contact Barbee, 232-7304. 
Other officers are Nellie Hirth, 
president; Norma Czajkowski, 
vice president; Joyce Cromer, 
secretary; Juanita Conner, 
treasurer; Ernesta Sheehan, 
chaplain, Roberta A. Sipes, 
parliamentarian; and Shirley 


Moyer, educational director. 


Juanita Conner, 
Roberta Sipes, parliamentarian; Stella Shorter; 
Louise Murdock; Anna Mae Moreland; Rita E. 
Burns; Mary Barbee, junior past president; 
Joyce Cromer, secretary; and Shirley Moyer, 
educational director. 


vice president; 


Mitchell came to 
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A 
of selves into planes 


By Donna Christenberry 
Tribune-Star Staff Reporter 


Flying makes man kin to the 
birds, seeing earthly matters from 
a different angle. To the 40 


members of Experimental Aircraft 
Association Chapter En Tying is an 
important part of reality. 

l members are licensed pilots. 
It’s just that their tastes in planes 
run to the unconventional. They 
also put a lot of themselves into 
their aircraft. 

They have to. To qualify as an 
experimental aircraft, more than 
51 percent of a plane must be put 
together by the owner or his 
friends. Currently about 18 planes 
are flying, and another eight to 10 
planes are being readied for flight. 

In some cases “experimental” 
means * strange-looking planes, 
such as the two-seater Breezy 
owned by club President Dave 
Jones and his friend Tom 
Haverkamp. The Breezy looks like 
a plane skeleton with a wing from 
a Piper Super Cruiser and a 235 
Lycoming engine attached. The 
motor and propeller are behind the 
wing and the passengers, by the 
way, giving passengers a true 
sense of flying in space. 

“Pm building a complete plane, 
not a partial one,” club member 
Bob Marietta jokingly said. His 
Vari-Eze, which he is building from 
scratch, still looks unusual to the 
untrained eye. Large wings are at 
the rear of the plane, while a 
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smaller wing, called a canard, is in 
front. The design gives greater 
stability, making the plane stall- 
proof, Marietta said. 

A more conventional shape is the 
UPF-7 Waco owned by John Roehm 
of Clinton. The 1941 plane, used as 
a trainer in civilian flying schools, 
qualifies as an experimental plane 
because making it airworthy was a 
major reconstruction job. Wings 
were completely rebuilt; birds and 
mice had made nests in the old 
ones. Eight years of work, includ- 
ing aid from “mechanic’s mechanic” 
John Blouch, were involved before 
the plane flew two weeks ago. 

Most EAA members fly for the 
fun of it, Jones said. Buying a new 
Piper or Cessna plane today could 
easily cost $30,000, he said. “The 
EAA will get stronger because 

ople who want to fly will buy 

its” and build their own planes as 
a cheaper method of flying, Jones 
predicted. 

The local EAA chapter began in 
1960, said club Treasurer Garland 
Wadsworth. Later in the decade it 
disbanded for a few years, but a 
new charter was received in 1970. 

The group meets the second 
Friday of every month. The site 
changes, but is always “big enough 
to hold everybody,” said Jones. 
Members swap flying yarns and 
the latest information on who is 
building what plane. Visitors are 
welcome, and interested persons 
may contact club members for more, 
information. j 

The local EAA also has a fly-in to 
Shades State Park every fall. 
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Old craft: Garland Wadsworth’s craft awaits work. 
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Gleaming new 


Tribune-Star/Donna Christenberry 
John Roehm of Clinton displays his gleaming red 1941 it in Tulsa, Okla., eight years ago. All metal parts are engine. The other photo (right) shows the craft as it 


UPF-7 Waco biplane, one of 600 built. The one picture new. The plane is flown from the rear seat; it carries is today, obviously after a lot of hard work and long 
(left) shows the condition of the plane when he bought two passenners in the front and has a 220 horsepower hours put in by Roehm. 
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By DAVE DELANEY 
Tribune-Star Staff Writer 


It's hard to draw a profile of the 
typical Experimental Aircraft Or- 
ganization member. 

. There are 38 in the Wabash 
Valley chapter of the international 
organization and they come from 
many backgrounds. What binds 
them is a shared love of airplanes 
— especiallyhome-made varieties. 

“We have blue collar workers, 
white color workers, physicians, 
carpenters, retirees and others,” 
explained the group's secretary, Dr. 
Deward Peterson, professionally a 
member of the radiology depart- 
ment at Union Hospital. 

Peterson says many in the club 
would feel complimented being 
called tinkerers with airplanes. 
“They like to fuss around with 
airplanes and fly them,” continued 
the group's secretary. 

Some in the club are restoring old 
airplanes. Others are going about 

he business of building various 
sorts of experimental aircrafts. 
“Some of us will actually never 
build an airplane ourselves,” ex- 
plained the Terre Haute resident. 
“However we still have dreams.” 

Dr. Peterson says not all the 
group's members are mechanically 
minded. However, if you're going to 
build an airplane, it sure helps. He 
likens most group members as me- 
chanical as the do-it-yourselfer will- 
ing to tackle the job of making a 
stereo record player. 

"Not all our projects that get 
started are completed,” continued 
Peterson. "Sometimes it's because of 
a lack of interest or lack of 
money ...or some get beyond their 
depth to solve the problems that 
arise.” 

As their name suggests, Ex- 
perimental Aircraft Organization 
members don't get themselves into 


Tom Haverkamp and Dave Jones 
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the airlanes using traditional meth- 
ods. 

"Our president Dick Kempa has 
built a homemade airplane using a 
Volkswagon engine,” offered Peter- 
son. “That’s.the way a lot of people 
must go today if they plan to fly. 
"You can get a VW engine fairly 
cheap.” 

He says in contrast, a traditional 
100 horse power airplane engine 
will run around $5,000. 

Kempa, who lives near Prairieton, 
used a steel tube for his fuselage 
and covered that with a dacron 
fibre. 

Robert Harris is a Terre Haute 
area club member who's built a 
sleek looking engine-in-back 
“pusher” of an airplane called a 
Vari-Eze. The Britt airlines mechanic 
also used a VW engine to power his 
craft, 

Terre Haute area members David 
Jones and Tom Haverkamp have 
possibly the most exotic appearing 
airplane of the club. Appropriately 
called a “Breezy”, the craft consists 


of a network of steel rods with a 
single wing overhead. The engine is 
in the rear — and the cockpit is 
completely open with the breeze 
sweeping over the occupants. The 
only thing keeping the pilot and his 
single passenger in place are seat- 
belts. 

Other club members are Tom 
Flock and Chuck Wilson of Rock- 
ville. Flock is that community's John 
Deere dealer, while Wilson is a crop 
duster. 

"They bought the remnants of 


“three UPF-7 in California,” said 


Peterson. "They're well on their way 
to getting the first one in the air.” 

The club secretary says his 
organization’s members often 
“scrounge parts from here, there 
and everywhere” in their search for 
airplane components. 
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Tribune-Star photographer Bob Poynter captures a moment when 
pilot Dave Jones signals a left turn...1,000 feet in the air. 
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and a 1940 vintage Aeronca 
Champ. 

The group meets the second Fri- 
day of each month at 7:30 in the 
evening. They often meet at airports 
here and there about the Wabash 
Valley. However, the next meeting 
will be June 11 at the residence of 
club member Jim Gibson at 25 
Brookside, south of Terre Haute. 

Peterson says anyone building 
their own airplane has to get Feder- 
al Aviation Administration approva 
before beginning. “Also the FAA 
has to look at it before you make 
yotr first flight,” adds Peterson. 
“There are also restrictions on how 
far you can fly during your first 25 
hours.” 

For their dues, club members get 
a subscription to “Sports Aviation” 
magazine. 


Club vice-president Keith Welsh of 
Marshall, Illinois has fashioned a 
“Quickie” airplane powered by a 
20 horse power engine originally 
made for industrial application. 

Peterson says many club members 
have received big assists from John 
Blouch, a retired manager of a 
bottle cap factory. "He's a mechani- 
cal genius,” says Peterson of the 
retiree who was chief mechanic of 
the Sumar racing team of the 
1950s. 

Blouch makes parts for the home- 
made planes and overhauls en- 
gines. 

Another club member is a 
carpenter who lives in Spencer. He 
built a plane using his carpenter 
skills, then learned to fly it. Garland 
Wadsworth of Terre Haute has two 
planes: a Cesna 170 of the 1950s 


Bob Harry 


